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ference for the advancement of international law, or the 
nations shall from time to time prescribe; and to provide 
that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council ; 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall re- 
port to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to ap- 
point other committees for the performance of such 
duties as the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall 
find it desirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the advisory committee, or other 
committees appointed by the council, in the performance 
of their respective duties, whenever the appointment of 
such technical advisers may be necessary or desirable; 
with the understanding that the request for the appoint- 
ment of such experts may be made by the conference for 
the advancement of international law or by the Admin- 
istrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition wherever feasible and practicable, in, their 
own disputes, and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes between other na- 
tions. 

VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of lim- 
ited membership, which may be enlarged by the nations 
in dispute, to which commission they may refer, for 
investigation and report, their differences of an inter- 
national character, unless they are otherwise bound to 
submit them to arbitration or to other form of peaceful 
settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of 
the commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their re- 
spective interests may seem to them to, demand ; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall 
submit its report to the nations in controversy for their 
action, and to the Administrative Council for its infor- 
mation. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited 
membership, with power on behalf of the nations in 
dispute to add to its members, to consider and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable character, the 
settlement whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which 
shall from time to time be submitted to the Council of 
Conciliation, either by the powers in dispute, or by the 
Administrative Council; and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its pro- 
posals to the nations in dispute, for such action as they 
may deem advisable, and to the Council of Administra- 
tion for its information. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international char- 
acter not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, to submit them to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order 
that they may be adjusted upon a basis of respect for 
law; with the understanding that disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature may likewise be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, when the parties in contro- 
versy prefer to have their differences settled by judges 
of their own choice, appointed for the occasion. 



XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of 
diplomacy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable na- 
ture, all States shall have direct access; a court whose 
decisions shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, 
all parties to its creation, and to which the States in 
controversy may submit, by special agreement, disputes 
beyond the scope of obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by framing rules of law in the conferences for 
the advancement of international law, to be applied by 
the court for the decision of questions which fall either 
beyond its present obligatory jurisdiction, or which na- 
tions have not hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule 
of law for the decision of all questions involving its 
principles, and outwardly to apply international law to 
all questions arising between and among all nations, so 
far as they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate 
instruction in their international obligations and duties, 
as well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that "international mind" and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, 
where force has failed to compel in the past, the ob- 
servance of those standards of honor, morality, and jus- 
tice, which obtain between and among individuals, bring- 
ing in their train law and order, through which, and 
through which alone, peace between nations may become 
practicable, attainable, and desirable. 



TRIBUTE TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD 

By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 



M 



R. Secretary of War and Ladies and Gentle- 



men: 



We are met today to pay the impersonal tribute. The 
name of him whose body lies before us took flight with 
his imperishable soul. We know not whence he came, 
but only that his death marks him with the everlasting 
glory of an American dying for his country. 

He might have come from any one of millions of 
American homes. Some mother gave him in her love 
and tenderness, and with him her most cherished hopes. 
Hundreds of mothers are wondering today, finding a 
touch of solace in the possibility that the nation bows 
in grief over the body of one she bore to live and die, 
if need be, for the Eepublic. If we give rein to fancy, a 
score of sympathetic chords are touched, for in this body 
there once glowed the soul of an American, with the 
aspirations and ambitions of a citizen who cherished life 
and its opportunities. He may have been a native or 
an adopted son; that matters little, because they glori- 
fied the same loyalty, they sacrificed alike. 

We do not know his station in life, because from 
every station came the patriotic response of the five 
millions. I recall the days of creating armies and the 
departing of caravels which braved the murderous seas 
to reach the battle lines for maintained nationality and 
preserved civilization. The service flag marked man- 
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sion and cottage alike, and riches were common to all 
homes in the consciousness of service to country. 

We do not know the eminence of his birth, but we do 
know the glory of his death. He died for his country; 
and greater devotion hath no man than this. He died 
unquestioning, uncomplaining, with faith in his heart 
and hope on his lips, that his country should triumph 
and its civilization survive. As a typical soldier of this 
representative democracy, he fought and died, believing 
in the indisputable justice of his country's cause. Con- 
scious of the world's upheaval, appraising the magnitude 
of a war the like of which had never horrified humanity 
before, perhaps he believed his to be a service destined to 
change the tide of human affairs. 

In the death gloom of gas, the bursting of shells and 
rain of bullets, men face more intimately the great God 
over all, their souls are aflame, and consciousness ex- 
pands and hearts are searched. With the din of battle, 
the glow of conflict, and the supreme trial of courage, 
come involuntarily the hurried appraisal of life and 
the contemplation of death's great mystery. On the 
threshold of eternity, many a soldier, I can well believe, 
wondered how his ebbing blood would color the stream 
of human life flowing on after his sacrifice. His pa- 
triotism was none the less if he craved more than 
triumph of country; rather, it was greater if he hoped 
for a victory for all human kind. Indeed, I revere 
that citizen whose confidence 'in the righteousness of his 
country inspired belief that its triumph is the victory 
of humanity. 

This American soldier went forth to battle with no 
hatred for any people in the world, but hating war and 
hating the purpose of every war for conquest. He cher- 
ished our national rights, and abhorred the threat of 
vmed domination ; and in the maelstrom of destruction 
and suffering and death he fired his shot for liberation 
of the captive conscience of the world. In advancing 
toward his objective was somewhere a thought of a 
world awakened, and we are here to testify undying 
gratitude and reverence for that thought of a wider 
freedom. 

On such an occasion as this, amid such a scene, our 
thoughts alternate' between defenders living and de- 
fenders dead. A grateful Eepublic will be worthy of 
them both. Our part is to atone for the losses of heroic 
dead by making a better Eepublic for the living. 

Sleeping in these hallowed grounds are thousands of 
Americans who have given their blood for the baptism 
of freedom and its maintenance, armed exponents of 
the nation's conscience. It is better and nobler for their 
deeds. Burial here is rather more than a sign of the 
government's favor — it is a suggestion of a tomb in 
the heart of the nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

Today's ceremonies proclaim that the hero unknown 
is not unhonored. We gather him to the nation's breast, 
within the shadow of the Capitol, of the towering shaft 
that honors Washington, the great father, and of the 
exquisite monument to Lincoln, the martyred savior. 
Here the inspirations of yesterday and the conscience 
of today forever unite to make the Eepublic worthy of 
his death for flag and country. 

Ours are lofty resolutions today, as with tribute to 
the dead we consecrate ourselves to a better order for 
the living. With all my heart, I wish we might say to 



the defenders who survive, to mothers who sorrow, to 
widows and children who mourn, that no such sacrifice 
shall be asked again. 

It was my fortune recently to see a demonstration of 
modern warfare. It is no longer a conflict in chivalry, 
no more a test of militant manhood. It is only cruel, 
deliberate, scientific destruction. There was no con- 
tending enemy, only the theoretical defense of a hypo- 
thetic objective. But the attack was made with all the 
relentless methods of modern destruction. There was 
the rain of ruin from the aircraft, the thunder of artil- 
lery, followed by the unspeakable devastation wrought 
by bursting shells; there were mortars belching their 
bombs of desolation; machine-guns concentrating their 
leaden storms; there was the infantry, advancing, fir- 
ing, and falling — like men with souls sacrificing for the 
decision. The flying missiles were revealed by illumi- 
nating tracers, so that we could note their flight and 
appraise their deadliness. The air was streaked with 
tiny flames marking the flight of massed destruction; 
while the effectiveness of the theoretical defense was 
impressed by the simulation of dead and wounded 
among those going forward, undaunted and unheeding. 
As this panorama of unutterable destruction visualized 
the horrors of modern conflict, there grew on me the 
sense of the failure of a civilization which can leave its 
problems to such cruel arbitrament. Surely no one in 
authority, with human attributes and a full appraisal 
of the patriotic loyalty of his countrymen, could ask 
the manhood of kingdom, empire, or republic to make 
such sacrifice until all reason had failed, until appeal to 
justice through understanding had been denied, until 
every effort of love and consideration for fellow-men 
had been exhausted, until freedom itself and inviolate 
honor had been brutally threatened. 

I speak not as a pacifist fearing war, but as one who 
loves justice and hates war. I speak as one who believes 
the highest function of government is to give its citizens 
the security of peace, the opportunity to achieve and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

The loftiest tribute we can bestow today — the hero- 
ically earned tribute — fashioned in deliberate convic- 
tion, out of unclouded thought, neither shadowed by 
remorse nor made vain by fancies, is the commitment 
of this Eepublic to an advancement never made before. 
If American achievement is a cherished pride at home, 
if our unselfishness among nations is all we wish it 
to be, and ours is a helpful example in the world, then 
let us give of our influence and strength — yea, of our 
aspirations and convictions — to put mankind on a little 
higher plane, exulting and exalting, with war's dis- 
tressing and depressing tragedies barred from the stage 
of righteous civilization. 

There have been a thousand defenses justly and pa- 
triotically made; a thousand offenses which reason and 
righteousness ought to have stayed. Let us beseech all 
men to join us in seeking the rule under which reason 
and righteousness shall prevail. 

Standing today on hallowed ground, conscious that 
all America has halted to share in the tribute of heart 
and mind and soul to this fellow-American, and know- 
ing that the world is noting, this expression of the 
Eepublic's mindfulness, it is fitting to say that his 
sacrifice and that of the millions dead shall not be in 
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vain. There must be, there shall be, the commanding 
voice of a conscious civilization against armed warfare. 

As we return this poor clay to its mother soil, gar- 
landed by love and covered with the decorations that 
only nations can bestow, I can sense the prayers of our 
people, of all peoples, that this Armistice Day shall 
mark the beginning of a new and lasting era of peace 
on earth, good will among men. Let me join in that 
prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 



THE SPEECH BY CHARLES E. HUGHES 

Prank H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster General, is 
quoted as saying of the following speech: "Secretary 
Hughes' speech was the greatest I have ever heard in my 
whole life — great in substance and magnificent in delivery." 
It is not necessary to accept this superlative view, typical 
of the views of practically all, to see in the utterance an 
arresting, hopeful, statesmanlike expression of the aspira- 
tions of thinking men everywhere. Genuinely American in 
its directness, clarity, and sincerity, in the concrete quality 
of its idealism, it may be called a cry from the heart of 
our modern world. 

It has taken twenty-three years for the world to make 
such a speech specifically possible. It was August 12, 1898, 
that a Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, speaking for 
the Czar, announced the proposal that a conference be held 
for the purpose of considering the "grave problem" of ex- 
cessive armaments. The conference was held in 1899. In- 
deed, another and a larger one convened in 1907. The 
League of Nations has been struggling with the same "grave 
problem." It has been left for Mr. Hughes to fulfill Count 
MouraviefFs prophecy of 1898 that the "conference would 
be, by the help of God, a happy presage for the century 
about to open." — The Editors. 

Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, in this address 
accepting the permanent chairmanship of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament, said: 

It is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility that 
1 accept the honor you have conferred. 

Permit me to express the most cordial appreciation of 
the assurances of friendly co-operation, which have been 
generously 1 expressed by the representatives of all the in- 
vited governments. The earnest desire and purpose, mani- 
fested in every step in the approach to this meeting, that 
we should meet the reasonable expectation of a watching 
world by effective action suited to the opportunity, is the 
best augury for the success of the conference. 

WHY INVITATIONS WERE LIMITED 

The President invited the governments of the British Em- 
pire, Prance, Italy, and Japan to participate in a conference 
on the subject of limitation of armament, in connection 
with which Pacific and Far Eastern questions also would 
be discussed. It would have been most agreaable to the 
President to have invited all the powers to take part in this 
conference, but it was thought to be a time when other 
considerations should yield to the practical requirements of 
the existing exigency, and in this view the invitation was 
extended to the group known as the principal allied and 



associated powers, which, by reason of the conditions pro- 
duced by the war, control in the main the armament of 
the world. The opportunity to limit armament lies within 
their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the interests of other 
powers in the Par East made it appropriate that they 
should be invited to participate in the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern problems, and, with the approval of the 
five powers, an invitation to tak> part in the discussion of 
those questions has been extended to Belgium, China, The 
Netherlands, and Portugal. 

The inclusion of the proposal for the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions was not for the purpose of em- 
barrassing or delaying an agreement for limitation of arma- 
ment, but rather to support that undertaking by availing 
ourselves of this meeting to endeavor to reach a common 
understanding as to the principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the Par East, and thus greatly to diminish, and, 
if possible, wholly to remove, discernible sources of con- 
troversy. It is believed that by interchanges of views at 
this opportune time the governments represented here may 
find a basis of accord and thus give expression to their 
desire to assure enduring friendship. 

In the public discussions which have preceded the con- 
ference, there have been apparently two competing views : 
One, that the consideration of armament should await the 
result of the discussion of Far Eastern questions; and an- 
other, that the latter discussion should be postponed until 
an agreement for limitation of armament has been reached. 
I am unable to find sufficient reason for adopting either of 
these extreme views. I think that it would be most un- 
fortunate if we should disappoint the hopes which have 
attached to this meeting by a postponement of the consid- 
eration of the first subject. 

ARMAMENT QUESTIONS FIRST 

The world looks to this conference to relieve humanity 
of the crushing burden created by competition in armament, 
and it is the view of the American Government that we 
should meet that expectation without any unnecessary 
delay. It is therefore proposed that the conference should 
proceed at once to consider the question of the limitation 
of armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we must postpone the 
examination of the Far Eastern questions. These questions 
of vast importance press for solution. It is hoped that im- 
mediate provision may be made to deal with them ade- 
quately, and it is suggested that it may be found to be 
entirely practicable, through the distribution of the work 
among designated committees, to make progress to the ends 
sought to be achieved without either subject being treated 
as a hindrance to the proper consideration and disposition 
of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament by agreement of the 
powers is not a new one, and we are admonished by the 
futility of earlier effort. It may be well to recall the noble 
aspirations which were voiced twenty-three years ago in 
the imperial rescript of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
It was then pointed out with clarity and emphasis that the 
intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labor and 
capital, are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application and unproduetively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of de- 
struction, which, though today regarded as the last word 
of science, are destined tomorrow to lose all value in conse- 
quence of some fresh discovery in the same field. National 
culture, economic progress, and the production of wealth 
are either paralyzed or checked in their development. 

Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase, so do they less and less fulfill the object which 
the governments have set before themselves. The economic 
crises, due in great part to the system of armaments a 
I'outrance and the continual danger which lies in this mass- 
ing of war material, are transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden, which the peoples have 
more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, 
then, that if this state of things were prolonged it would 
inevitably lead to the calamity which it is desired to avert 
and the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder 
in advance. To put an end to these incessant armaments 



